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MESSAGE FROM THE MINISTER 


HON MARK BURTON 
MINISTER OF VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 


50 years ago North Korea launched an invasion of South Korea. ag 
Within days the United Nations had pledged support for the south ‘7 
and New Zealand had offered assistance. 


A week later, two frigates sailed from Auckland to support a United 
Nations sanctioned intervention. Within another month an artillery | 
regiment were in training. It was the start of a New Zealand combat 
involvement lasting three years, and an ongoing peace keeping 
role. 


Around 6,000 New Zealanders served in Korea. 43 died. 


The Government is fully aware of the service given to our country 
by New Zealand defence force personnel who took part in one of 
our largest deployments. We have not forgotten them or those of 
their comrades who died. 


The nature of military service places a special obligation on 
governments. 


Part of our meeting that obligation lies in our willingness and 
commitment to support our veterans. 


The Government has been pleased to support the production of 
this commemorative magazine, a function at Parliament, your 
reunion in Palmerston North and the exhibition of photographs and 
artefacts. The Defence Force has lent much assistance and will 
transport a group of veterans to Korea. 


| am pleased that we have been able to support the efforts of your 
association to ensure that the veterans of the Korean War are 
remembered, and honoured. 


FOREWORD 


LAURIE STACK 
PRESIDENT 


NEW ZEALAND KOREA VETERANS ASSOCIATION 


Laurie Stack: 
Then and now. 


“On June 25 1950, without warning or declaration of 
war, masses of North Korean troops swept across the 
38th parallel and within a few days had captured the 
capital of the Republic of Korea, Seoul. 


At that time very few New Zealanders knew much about 
Korea or its history. The Korean War saw New Zealand 
committed to a United Nations involvement for the first 
time in our nation’s history. Five thousand New Zealand 
service personnel served in Korea from within weeks of 
its outbreak in 1950 to the wars end in 1953. 


South Korea today is a far cry from the Korea that we 
knew and fought in under the banner of the United 
Nations. At that time in the fifties it was a remote isolated 
Far Eastern land four weeks away from our shores by 
sea. Today, with the advance in communications and 
air travel and having hosted the Olympic Games in 1988, 
South Korea is now known by everyone although the 
war itself has been described as the forgotten war. 
Korea was not the largest or the longest war New 
Zealand has fought but it was among the hardest. In its 
extremes of terrain and weather and its political intensity 
it was a bitter war. It acknowledged New Zealand as a 
reliable ally, an opponent of aggression and a supporter 
of nations pledged to resist it. We must remember the 
Korean War.” 


Courtesy of the lan Mackley Collection 
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The Korean War marked the point when the 
Cold War turned hot. However, the seeds for 
conflict in Korea were sown in the partition of 
the country following the Second World War. 


Korea was colonised by Japan in 1910, in the 
aftermath of the Russo-Japanese war. They 
maintained their control until finally defeated 
in 1945. Japan’s defeat left the Allies with a 
dilemma. The Soviet Union had entered the 
Pacific War a few days before its conclusion, 
and its ground forces were well placed to 
occupy Korea. The USA and the Soviet Union 
reached an agreement that their zones of 
occupation would meet at the 38th parallel, and 
that agreement was honoured even though the 
Russians were in Korea over a month before 
the US forces arrived. 


The front-line in Korea: Commonwealth trenches at ‘The Hook’ 


Reflecting the international trend, both the 
Soviet Union and the USA were determined 
that Korea should unite under their respective 
influence. Gradually, both sides put govern- 
ments in place which were supportive of their 
Superpower sponsor's position. Following 
elections in South Korea in 1948, the feisty, 
fiercely anti-communist Syngman Rhee (who 
had lived in the USA for nearly 40 years) 
became President. In North Korea the wily Kim 
Il Sung had fought against the Japanese in 
Manchuria in the 1930's until he was forced 
into exile into Russia in 1941, where he stayed 
for 5 years. By 1948, he had emerged as the 
absolute leader of the North. 


During 1948, both the Soviet Union and the 
USA withdrew their forces from Korea, leaving 


THE KOREAN WAR: 


the country divided with two bellicose leaders 
in charge. Concern over Syngman Rhee’s 
sabre rattling meant that the USA did not 
supply South Korea with combat aircraft, tanks, 
heavy artillery or anti-tank weapons. The 
Soviets had no such qualms, and the North 
Korean Army was soon comparatively well 
equipped. 


In the late 1940's the US position in Korea was 
somewhat ambiguous. Official policy did not 
make it clear whether South Korea was seen as 
a vital part of the free world. This ambivalence 
combined with a ‘nod and a wink’ from Stalin 
and Mao Tse-Tung, leader of the People’s 
Republic of China, led Kim II Sung to act. On 
the 25th of June 1950 his forces struck hard, 
and within hours were deep inside South Korea. 


The ROKAF (Republic of Korea Armed Forces) 
were unable to withstand the force of the 
invasion. In particular, they had no reply to 
the North Korean tanks. In desperation, Rhee 
turned to the USA for help. 


The USA were taken somewhat by surprise by 
the outbreak of war but quickly responded. 
Their military forces in the region were based 
mainly in Japan under the command of General 
Douglas MacArthur, the charismatic military 
leader of W.W.I| who was commanding the Allied 
occupation in Japan. Within 24 hours US aircraft 
were covering the evacuation of civilians from 
Seoul, and a couple of days later President 
Truman authorised the sending of troops to 
Korea and a naval blockade, while the US 
airforce was striking deep into North Korea. 


The United Nations also acted quickly. Within 
hours the Security Council (aided by the 


absence of the Soviet Union) had unanimously 
condemned the invasion. Two days later, they 
called on member nations to support the South 
- a call which was eventually answered by 21 
countries. The UN conferred operational 
leadership on the US. 


While the diplomatic moves continued, the 
North Korean offensive raged virtually 
unchecked through South Korea. On July 5th, 
the first US ground forces were in combat, and 
were summarily brushed aside. Run down and 
soft from occupation duties, the US Army was 
unprepared for combat. By August, the UN 
had been squeezed into a defensive perimeter 
in the South-East corner of Korea, with their 
backs to the sea and the Naktong River as the 
final defensive line. Buoyed up by General 
Walton Walker’s words ‘there will be no more 
retreating, withdrawal ... there is no line behind 
us to which we can retreat’, the UN front finally 
held. Although the position seemed desperate, 
the North Koreans had shot their bolt. An 
increasing flood of troops and supplies poured 
into Korea. British Commonwealth and other 
forces became available. The US had 
complete command of the sea and air. On 
September 15th, MacArthur played his master 
stroke. A Marine amphibious landing at 
Inchon, near Seoul and deep behind the North 
Korean lines, cut them off from their supplies. 
The UN broke out from the Pusan perimeter, 
and the North Koreans collapsed. Within a 
fortnight Seoul was liberated, and UN forces 
were north of the 38th parallel. 


With the situation restored, the UN made the 
decision to press north and unify Korea under 
the Southern regime. They reckoned without 


China, which had come to the conclusion that 
they could not stand by and see North Korea 
collapse, for fear that the conflict would spill 
into China itself. During October, they started 
to clandestinely move huge numbers of 
soldiers into the mountains of North Korea and 
prepared for a counter-offensive. 


At the beginning of November, the UN forces 
had reached the banks of the Yalu river, which 
divides China from Korea. Heady with victory, 
they were unprepared for the shock as the 
Chinese armies erupted out of the hills and 
fell upon the road bound UN troops. Within 
days the UN front was in chaos, with ‘bug outs’ 
the order of the day. P’yongyang was 
recaptured by the Chinese on the 5th of 
December. A month later Seoul changed 
hands for the third time. The situation was 
precarious, and the US contemplated both 
evacuating from Korea, and the use of nuclear 
weapons. 


Fortunately, wiser councils prevailed, and the 
UN front stabilised by the end of February. 
New army commander General Ridgeway put 
some backbone into the US forces, and the 
tough Commonwealth troops showed how 
professional soldiers behaved. The Chinese 
had also outrun their supply and gradually they 
were ground back north of the 38th parallel. 
In spite of fierce Chinese offensives, such as 
that faced by the New Zealanders at Kap'yong, 
the war settled into a stalemate. 


After the hectic activity of the first ten months, 
the action shifted to the negotiating table as 
both side realised that the deadlock could not 
be broken without too high a cost. Talks 
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dragged on for months amid accusations of 
germ warfare and disputes over prisoner 
repatriation. Air battles and artillery duels were 
punctuated with fierce fighting over hilltops. 
Throughout the time, UN naval forces kept a 
firm grip on the coastline, and launched 
bombardments and air strikes across North 
Korea. 


Finally, in 1953, agreements were reached. A 
change of President in the US, and the death 
of Stalin helped break the deadlock at a 
superpower level. On July 27th an armistice 
was signed, and the fighting was over. An 
uneasy truce prevailed as each side counted 
the cost. New Zealand troops stayed until 


1957. US forces remain in South Korea today. 


Ceasefire, 1953 
Earlier this year, 50 years after war broke out, 
the leaders of the North and South Korea met. 
At last, a thaw in relations seems possible. The 


dream of Korean re-unification may yet 
become a reality. 


THE EBB AND FLOW OF WAR 
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On June 25th 1950, North Korean troops stormed 
south of the 38th Parallel, taking the South by 
surprise. Within days, Seoul had fallen and the South 
Korean army was in headlong retreat. Inexperienced 
and ill-equipped American forces were unable to stem 
the flow. By September the UN forces held just a small 
perimeter around the port city of Pusan. 
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Their headlong advance had exhausted the North 
Korean armies. On September 15th, U.S. Marines 
landed from the sea at Inchon, deep behind enemy 
lines. Faced with assaults from in front and behind, 
the North Koreans collapsed. By October, the UN 
forces were rampaging north of the 38th Parallel and 
six weeks later virtually all of North Korea was in their 
hands. 


“FEW OPERATIONS IN MILITARY HISTORY CAN MATCH... 


THE BRILLIANT MANOEUVRE WHICH HAS NOW RESULTED 


IN THE LIBERATION OF SEOUL”. 


U.S. President Truman 
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Even as the UN forces advanced, China was quietly Gradually the UN forces pushed the Chinese back 
positioning hundreds of thousands of soldiers in north of the 38th Parallel. By mid 1951 the front had 
amongst the rugged North Korean mountains. In late become static, in spite of ferocious Chinese attacks 
November, they struck hard. Once more the UN was _ such as that at Kap'yong. A bloody stalemate settled 
compelled to retreat and Seoul was captured again _ over the battlefield as the two sides argued around 
on January 4th, 1951. The UN line eventually held — the negotiating table for the next two years, thrashing 
along the 37th Parallel, and the Chinese offensives — out an armistice agreement. 

crumbled before massive firepower. 


“GODDAMIT - GET BACK UP ON THAT HILL! 
YOU'LL DIE DOWN HERE ANYWAY - YOU MIGHT AS 
WELL GO BACK UP THE HILL AND DIE THERE!” 


U.S Lieutenant 


KIWIS IN ACTION 
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jin Kayforce arrived in Pusan on New Year's Eve, 1950. 


Two weeks later they headed for Miryang, on their 
way to the front. During this move W/O R.G. Lang 
and Gunner R. McDonald were ambushed and killed 
by guerrillas - Kayforce’s first combat casualties. 
16 Field Regiment joined the Commonwealth Brigade 
at Naegon-ni and were soon in action. Supporting 
attacks and stemming assaults, they moved north 
towards Hyonbong-ni. 
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Through March and April, the UN advanced back to 
the 38th Parallel. But on the 22nd of April the Chinese 
launched a vigorous counter-offensive. In the 
Kap'yong Valley, the Kiwis were engaged in desperate 
defence, and the UN were forced back to the Han 
River. Eventually, the Chinese attacks were contained. 
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The UN were able to advance back over the Imjin 
River in mid 1951. Gradually a stalemate settled over 
the battlefield, punctuated with fierce local fighting. 
The war dragged on for two more years, with the Kiwis 
positions staying relatively static. 
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The New Zealand frigates were constantly in action 
from the start, mainly off the west coast. From July 
1951, they operated up the Han River estuary, 
providing a show of strength near no-mans land. For 
the last 18 months of the war they primarily supported 
operations off Paengnyong-do. 
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In the winter of 1951/2 Hawea and Taupo deployed 
to the east coast, supporting island garrisons and 
bombarding off Wonsan and Songjin. 


rtesy of the lan Mackley Collection 


NEW ZEALAND_-ENTERS THE WAR 
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New Zealand responded quickly to the United 
Nations call for member nations to assist South 
Korea. Just four days after the war broke out, 
Prime Minister Sidney Holland announced that 
two frigates would be sent to join the British 
Far Eastern Fleet which had been pledged to 
the UN effort, and was fortuitously in Japanese 
waters at the time. 


New Zealand’s rapid response had a variety 
of motivations. A determination to avoid the 


appeasement fiasco of the 1930's, 


Commonwealth solidarity, support for the 
internationalist outlook of the US, and a distaste 
for Communism all played a part. 
Minister Holland and his Government were 
relatively inexperienced, but had no qualms 


Prime 


~ irate | 


S.S. Ormonde departs Aotea Quay 10/12/50 


about ranging themselves alongside the UN 
Furthermore, they had strong 
support from the Labour opposition. 


resolutions. 


Whilst it was easy to offer support, it was not 
quite so easy to make good on the 
commitment. Fortunately, with six frigates in 
the RNZN, two could be made available as a 
quick response. HMNZS Tutira and Pukaki 
departed Auckland bound for Korea on the 3rd 
of July, just 8 days after the war had broken 
out. 


As the ships sailed north, the UN front in South 
Korea started collapsing. In answer to further 
UN calls for assistance, New Zealand offered 
a ground combat force of 1000 men. However, 
a new force had to be raised to fulfil this 


In 1952 Val McKay volunteered for service in Korea. He recounts his training and deployment... 


“After nearly 50 years recollections must be treated with some scepticism, but many memories of my service with 


Kayforce remain remarkably clear. 


I enlisted in Christchurch in 1952 and following medical and dental examinations was passed fit and accepted for 
service. This began with basic training at Burnham Camp and included drill sessions, P.T., weapon training and 


other basic skills, and also, during this period we received the first of a series of inoculations. 


While most of our entry were destined to become gunners with 16 Field Regiment, after a series of interviews some 
recruits were selected for service in other Corps. Because of my previous experience in communications I requested 


and received a posting to Royal NZ Signals. 
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ourtesy of Val McKay 


Lt . Val McKay 


When basic training ended I was sent to the school of Signals at Waiouru and later travelled to Trentham to join a 
group facing an Officer Selection Panel. Together with the other successful candidates I returned to Waiouru and 
joined an Officer Cadet Training Unit (OCTU) where we received concentrated training in a wide range of military 


subjects. 


As our course progressed we also undertook appropriate Corps training which, for me, meant becoming familiar 
with the radio, telephone and other equipment used in Korea, and with the overall needs of a single troop in the field. 
Successful completion of the OCTU resulted in commissioning, followed by a short period of leave and a return to 


Burnham. 


I finally left Burnham and joined a draft in Wellington where we boarded a Solent flying boat bound for Sydney. We 
flew on to Japan in a chartered Qantas Skymaster and eventually reached the Kayforce Base Camp at Hiro, close to 


the port of Kure in southern Kyushu.” 
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obligation. New Zealand’s defence policy at 
the time envisaged sending a division of troops 
to the Middle East if a major war broke out. 
The regular army were fully committed as the 
core force of this division. In global terms, 
Korea seemed somewhat of a side-show and 
our major commitment could not be broken. 
To make troops available for Korea required a 
new force, called Kayforce. 


On July 27th volunteers were called for, and 
within 24 hours over 3000 had responded. 
Young men signed up looking for adventure, 
or seeking to emulate relatives who served in 
W.W.II. Some had seen service, but many had 
not. Within a week nearly 6000 had signed 
up, and the task of selection had begun. 


It had been decided that Kayforce would be 
centred round an artillery unit. The 16 Field 
Regiment, with twenty four 25 pounder guns, 
was created. Other troops were needed for 
signals, transport and as engineers. Kayforce 
would be integrated with other Commonwealth 
forces which shared similar training, doctrine 
and equipment. 


Recruits commenced basic training at the end 
of August, and then went to Waiouru for 
specialist training at the beginning of October. 
Brigadier R. S. Park, a regular officer who had 
retired just a few weeks before, was appointed 
Commander of Kayforce. Lieutenant Colonel 
John Moodie, a territorial officer but with 
extensive combat experience in W.W.II, had 
volunteered and was placed in command of 
the artillery regiment. Gradually they got the 
troops into shape and ready for action. 


Top: New recruits head for Linton, August 1950. 
Above: Training completed, Kayforce embarks. 


By December, all was ready. A cargo ship, 
the ‘Ganges’, had already left for Korea with 
the guns, 345 vehicles, stores and ammunition. 
The main body of Kayforce departed from 
Wellington on the S.S. ‘Ormonde’ on December 
10th. Prime Minister Sidney Holland and 
Leader of the Opposition Walter Nash 
addressed the men (Holland was given a cool 
reception because of the Government’s 
insistence on taxing them whilst on active 
service - some things never change). After a 
long voyage via Brisbane and Manila, Kayforce 
arrived at Pusan on the 31st of December. It 
was the start of an active combat role that 
would continue for the next two and a half 
years. 
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Ordinary Seaman Jim Newman was just a lad when he sailed to Korea on HMNZS Hawea. Among his many 
adventures was to walk across Korea with two other sailors, led by Chaplain Harry Taylor. Some of his nautical 
memories are recounted on these pages... 


‘My first sea going draft was to HMNZS Bellona: | did a New Zealand cruise on the Bellona before being drafted to 
HMNZS Hawea, a Loch Class Frigate. The Hawea was to go to the Korean conflict soon after and on 2 March 1951 


I sailed on her going to war, I was just 17 years old. 


The Korean War to me was both exciting and boring at various times. The excitement came at visiting other 
countries that were considerably different by way of culture from the life | had been brought up on. There were other 
moments of high excitement when the ship first fired shots at the North Koreans, one particularly comes to mind 
when the Hawea and an English Frigate, HMS St Brides Bay, sailed up the Yalu River which is the border between 
North Korea and China, the incursion was in the middle of the night and we were at battle stations for most of the 
night until we were well clear of land the next morning, the idea of going up the Yalu River was to unsettle the North 


Koreans and to let them know that they were not safe, even on the border with China. 


The excursion started about 11pm, the two ships under the cover of complete darkness with no moon, sailed up the 
river quite slowly until we got to the target area and then turned to head back down the river and then we fired every 
gun we had into north Korea, the guns seemed to be firing for a very long time but in reality it was only for about ten 


minutes, the ships then sailed down the river an awful lot faster than they went up. 


What damage we did that night will probably never be known but it will go down with me as being one of the most 


exciting and frightening nights of my life. 


Winter in Korea was very cold, especially for someone who had never seen snow before. In some areas in the northern 
parts of the Yellow Sea the sea froze over and quite often the ship was sailing through ice flows, build-up of ice on the 


ship could cause problems if left and it was our unpleasant task to remove it from time to time. 


The Hawea returned home to New Zealand on 8 March 1952 after visiting Hong Kong, British North Borneo and 
Brisbane. The ship had travelled 55,000 miles and was away from New Zealand for a total of 371 days, of which 272 
days were spent at sea, the guns had fired 21,000 rounds of ammunition in that time. Many years later I was to 
return to Korea as part of a Korean War Veterans revisit programme, but more about that later.’ 


Court f Jim Newman 


Lt G.P.S. Aulyn,B.T. Taylor, J.A. G. D. Boyd, US Marine Officer and J. A. Newman Shore raiding party to ‘'HAWEA’. After being 
Newman (right) behind enemy lines. ashore in Nth Korea 1951. 
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NAVAL OPERATIONS 


Courtesy of Sandy Herlihy 


that New Zealand 
could make in response to the Korean crises 
was to send warships. 


The quickest response 


Departing from 
Auckland with signals urging them to “play well 
in the UN 1st XV” and help make “Uncle Joe” 
(Stalin) pause before he starts anything 
bigger”. HMNZS Tutira and Pukaki arrived on 
station off Korea on August 1st 1950. Their 
first task was to escort merchant ships sailing 
the vital lifeline between Japan and the port of 
Pusan on the south east tip of Korea. 


New Zealand at the time had a navy of 2 light 
Cruisers and 6 frigates, so it was possible to 
send two ships initially, even though others 
were deployed in the Mediterranean and in 
other waters. The 6 Loch class frigates were 
handy ships, with a long range and good sea 


HMNZS Taupo in action off Yang-do. 1952 


keeping. They were also well suited to 
operating close in-shore. 


The UN had complete control of the seas 
around Korea. A few days after the war broke 
out, the only naval ‘battle’ of the entire conflict 
occurred when some small North Korean craft 
attacked the British light cruiser HMS Jamaica, 
which quickly sank most of them. Included in 
the Jamaica crew were 3 New Zealand 
midshipmen on exchange training, who thus 
became the first Kiwis to see action. UN naval 
forces were constantly vigilant against possible 
Chinese or Russian naval intervention, 
especially from submarines, but this threat 
never materialised. 


The next task for the frigates was escorting the 
lead elements of the US Marine's invasion of 
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Inchon, which completely turned the tide of the 
war. Following this spectacular operation, the 
frigates then formed part of the escort for a 
landing at Wonsan on the east coast. However, 
at this stage it looked as though the war was 
all but over. HMNZS Aotoiti relieved Pukaki 
which headed home. The Chinese intervention 
soon turned the tables, and the frigates were 
involved in covering evacuations from North 
Korean ports as the UN ‘bugged out’. 


As the situation stabilised and the war settled 
into a stalemate, the New Zealand ships were 
kept as busy as ever. Tasks included covering 
South Korean minesweepers that were 
clearing port approaches, and continuous 
patrolling to prevent any enemy movements by 
sea 


Late in 1951, the frigates were used in 
operations up the Han River, which were 
designed to make the UN presence felt in the 
vicinity of the neutral zone, where the armistice 
talks were taking place. Operating in confined 
waters with shifting mudbanks and strong 
currents in the face of bombardment from 
enemy guns on shore made this work difficult 
and dangerous. 


Ordinary Seaman Jim Newman takes up the 
story. 


‘The entrance to the Han river in 1952 was on 
the margin between North and South Korea 
and it was decided that ships could go up the 
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Han river and shell the enemy in their positions 
on the northern banks of the Han. The Hawea 
was given the task to survey the entrance to 
the Han and the many mudbanks that formed 
the river bottom, these mudbanks were 
constantly shifting and were a menace to ships 
that had to sail up the river. 


‘In the mouth of the Han were a number of small 
Islands, the main one being Kyodong-do Island 
in the main channel and Songmo-do Island to 
the south of that, the Hawea was not the first 
frigate up in this area as she was considered 
too lightly armed to be of any real use up there 
initially, the Royal Navy Admiral Scott-Moncrieff 
later changed his mind and sent the Hawea in 
to survey and shell the town of Yonan which 
was inland from the coast, later on the Hawea 


“GREAT SPORT WAS HAD FOR ABOUT 20 MINUTES, DURING THE 
COURSE OF WHICH 10 SAMPANS WERE DISABLED OR SUNK...” 


became a constant visitor to the area, 
sometimes operating on its own and 
sometimes with one of the other RNZN frigates 
that was in the area. In many cases the Korean 
Navy would also be in the area with small patrol 
boats and on occasions we carried supplies 
up to them so they could stay on station, in 
those circumstances the two navies quite often 
worked closely together to bombard the 
enemy lines. 


‘The US Airforce were seen on the odd 
occasion dropping napalm bombs in the area 
around Yonan, at times like that | was thankful 
that | was a sailor as that napalm stuff doesn’t 
take prisoners.’ 
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A different type of operation involved sending 
landing parties ashore to gather information 
and capture prisoners. It was during one of 
these raids that RNZN suffered its only fatal 
battle casualty of the war when a rating was 
killed in a firefight on shore. Sometimes the 
ships were faced with hazards from their own 
side, such as when Aotoiti collided with a Dutch 
destroyer. 


Shore bombardment was a constant task, as 
well as protecting off shore islands, which 
were subject to guerrilla activity. Most 
Operations were on the west coast, but 
sometimes the frigates found themselves on 
the east coast where the deep water gave more 
sea room. The enemy supply lines ran down 
this coast, so trains and bridges were constant 
targets. 


HMNZS Hawea was involved in operations on 
the east coast, as Jim Newman recalls. 


‘The Hawea had another mission of some note 
when it sailed up the East coast of North Korea 
with an American destroyer the USS Layman 
K Swanson. The mission on this trip was to 
disrupt the railway system that travelled along 
the coastline. 


Together we had shelled a 
number of railway tunnels when we sighted a 


HMNZS Hawea: pompom crew ready for action, November 1951 


train making its way down the coast. Both ships 
let off a number of shells and we had a few 
direct hits, it did not however stop the train and 
it took shelter in a tunnel, we could just see the 
the rear of the train poking out of the tunnel as 
it was too long, the engine was just inside the 
tunnel but at the other end it was clear of the 
tunnel, | think we damaged the rear of the train 
quite extensively and we landed a number of 
shells at the portals of the tunnel, which then 
made the use of it impossible, at the very least 
it would take several days to clear the damage 
up to allow the trains to run again. A North 
Korean jet fighter came and had a look at the 
two ships but did nothing and flew away. This 
trip took the two ships within visual range of 
the USSR and again we had a Russian aircraft 
look at us but did nothing to upset things.’ 


All the RNZN'’s six frigates (the other was 
HMNZS Kaniere) did tours of duty, and some 
did more than one. Among their final tasks 
were assisting in evacuation of islands that 
were to be handed over under the armistice 
terms. The ships had been in action for virtually 
the entire war. It was an excellent 
demonstration of the flexibility and versatility 


of a blue water navy. 
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Commander D.B. (Sandy) Herlihy RNZN (Rtd) had a long career with the RNZN, and served on the HMNZS 
Taupo. Some of his adventures are recounted in his own words... 


‘I served in Korea in HMNZS Taupo during the period 1951/52 and when I left New Zealand I was a 17.5 year old 
Seaman Boy. My introduction to the Korean War was on the gun line in the Han River Estuary on the West Coast 
and I remember the ship going into action stations for the first time as we entered the Songmo Channel which twists 
and turns and leads up into the Estuary. This area was fraught with navigational and military dangers as the mud 
banks were continually shifting because it was tidal and the ebb could run at a speed of up to 9 knots and if the 
enemy were to engage the ship, there was no place to hide or evade by manoeuvring. It was not uncommon to see 
bodies floating past and later during another trip up the ‘Har’ the ship ran aground on a mud bank and was stuck 


hard and fast for several hours but fortunately the enemy did not take the opportunity to engage us with gunfire. 


Taupo was allocated a variety of operational tasks which included patrolling and blockading to prevent invasion of 
the friendly off shore islands, infiltration of the enemy down the coast in junks and sampans and ensuring the 
friendly fishing fleet stayed within authorised areas. In addition the tasking included bombarding the North Korean 
East Coast rail route, coastal defences, enemy troop concentrations and storage facilities, escorting troop and supply 


ships and providing gun protection for minesweepers during inshore minesweeping operations. 


As a young seaman I spent the whole of the war on the upper deck as a lookout and at action stations I was 4 inch 
gun crew and at defence stations I was also on the 40mm Bofors. The weather in Korea was also our enemy as it had 
both the extremes of cold and heat and during the winter one could not spend more than 20 minutes on lookout 
duty above the bridge because of the bitterly cold wind blowing off the land. This was exacerbated because we were 
generally poorly clothed for the bitter winter we faced and there was no shelter on the upper deck for those on 
watch, the area around the funnel became a gathering place as the funnel emitted heat. Between taking our turn as 
lookout we had to keep the guns free of ice and snow and in working order ready to engage any target that was 
observed ashore or designated to the ship by the Task Unit Commander. It was so cold that condensation on the 
inside of the ship would freeze and form a sheet of ice on the inside of the steel door leading out to the upper deck. 
Also the winter snow storms were frequent and in the northern reaches of Korea, the ship had to steam through a sea 


of six inches of thick brash ice but this did not deter the ship from its operational commitments. 


On several of the monthly tours to the East Coast to operate under the command of the United States Navy Seventh 
Fleet Task Group Commander, Zaupo operated on the “Gun Line” from Hungnam to Chogjin and also carried out 


anti-submarine sweeps to the North with USN Destroyers. 


At 0115 hours on 20 February 1952 HMNZS Taupo received a “state of emergency” report from the Island of Yang- 
do saying it was under shell fire from the North Korean mainland and that an invasion was imminent. Taupo 
immediately shaped course for Yang-do at best speed and on arrival off the island at 0220 hours, Commander Task 
Element (CTE) in USS Shelton ordered Taupo to take up station 1 mile to the east of Yang-Do and USS Endicott to 
take up a station to the west. The Communist shore batteries were firing intermittently at Yang-do and the Island 


garrison were replying with light weapons and were possibly engaging vessels approaching the Island. Radio contact 


was lost with the Yang-do garrison shortly after the receipt of the “state of emergency” report was received until 


0645 hours. 


Taupo was manoeuvred into a position where she could fire shell illumination over the waters between Yang-do and 
the mainland and fired 30 star shells. The illumination revealed a motor junk and accompanying sampans close to 
the mainland which were immediately engaged with 40mm Bofor and 20mm Pom Pom guns at a range of about 
3500 metres causing damage that could not be assessed due to the darkness that had encompassed the targets when 
the star shell illumination faded. The situation in the area quietened down shortly before 0430 hours and the ships 


returned to their stations until daylight in accordance with the CTE’s orders. 


At 0645 hours when communications were re-established with the Yang-do garrison, 
they reported that about 15 sampans were leaving the Island for the mainland and that 
all were enemy. They were observed almost immediately by Zaupo’s lookouts and all of 
the ship's 40mm Bofor and 20mm Pom Pom weapons were directed against them at a 
range of 2500 to 3500 meters. After about 20 minutes it was assessed that at least 10 
sampans had been disabled or sunk and their passengers eliminated. However, North 
Korean shore gun began engaging 7aupo and after a short period they found their range 


and shells began straddling the ship. A near miss on the starboard side punctured 


Taupo’ hull in the engine room compartment with 17 shell splinters just on the waterline 
causing small leaks but no casualties. With shells falling around the ship, one exploded 
just under the bows near the 4 inch gun and another close to port but fortunately no 
damage was sustained. It was now daylight and as the ship was only 3500 to 4000 


meters from the shore batteries, it was time to retire from the area and out of range of 


Courtesy of Sandy Herlihy 


the Communist shore guns. To assist with this, USS Shelton provided covering fire 
with 6 gun salvoes from her 5 inch guns during the first 3000 metres of Zaupo’ retirement Seaman Boy Sandy Herlihy. 
and although the shells continued to fall around the ship, no hits were sustained. However oe 
5 or 6 of the sampans being engaged managed to escape to the mainland and the next day intelligence revealed that 
there were 13 guns set up on the mainland opposite Yang-do with most of them being 120mm howitzers and 


mortars. 


Later that morning after the Yang-do garrison had successfully repulsed the Communist invasion, and while mopping 
up operations were being carried out, HMNZS Taupo landed its doctor and medical staff to assist with the wounded 
on the island. The medical team returned to the ship at 1530 hours with 17 wounded for passage and transfer to the 
heavy cruiser USS Saint Paul the next morning. During the night one of the wounded died and was buried at sea on 


21 February. 


While the winter cold and summer heat were of the extremes, the ship had to also weather several typhoons but being 
a sturdy little ship coupled with an experienced Commanding Officer, little damage was sustained. This was not the 
case for some other ships as LST 308 became a total wreck on an off shore Island and an aircraft carrier lost two 


aircraft and some tractor units overboard and several aircraft were left hanging in the ships gun sponsons.’ 
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lan Mackley was one of the first batch of volunteers. He trained as a signaller, and then became the official 
Kayforce photographer. He recalls the introduction to Korea... 


‘The bitter Korean winter greeted the New Zealand troops when they arrived on New Years Eve, 1950, at Pusan 
where they were to spend two weeks before moving into battle. Any thoughts the Kiwis might have had of soon 
returning home were soon crushed. The seriousness of the situation was brought home to the New Zealanders on 


the first day of the Regiment moving north of Pusan. 


As the convoy moved towards Miryang to calibrate the guns, one vehicle was found to have dropped behind and had 
not arrived at the scheduled time. The assumption that the vehicle had broken down and had taken shelter for the 


night proved wrong. 


Early next morning an American M.P. unit reported they had found a Kayforce jeep with a body in it. Subsequent 
investigations indicated that Gnr Ronald MacDonald was wounded in the throat, dragged from the vehicle, stripped 
and beaten. His body was found a few hours later beside the jeep by American military police, who were deterred by 
sniper fire from investigating further until daylight. This delay may have been fatal to W/O Richard Long who had 
been overpowered and removed to a village. It was later surmised, that after being shot in the back while trying to 
escape as he was being taken to the hills, he crawled several hundred metres back to the village, where he tried 
unsuccessfully to get help before bleeding to death. Live or dead, he was dragged some distance from the village by 


the inhabitants, who were fearful of reprisals, and his body was still warm when found next morning. 


This incident had a sobering effect on the New Zealanders and from then on no one had any doubts that we were 


playing for keeps.’ 
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lan Mackley in training camp. 1950 


ourtesy of the lan Mackley Collection 
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Kayforce arrived in Pusan to find the UN in 
crisis with the Chinese offensive raging 
unchecked south of the 38th Parallel. Morale 
among the UN forces was low, and there was 
talk of evacuation. In this uncertain 
environment, the New Zealanders made their 
way to the front to join the 27th British 
Commonwealth Brigade, with two British and 
one Australian infantry battalions. They were 
soon to find that the war was all too real, and 
the enemy reach extended behind the front 
lines. By the 24th of January they were in 
action, firing the first of 750,000 rounds. 


The conditions in Korea were atrocious, with 
the country in the grip of a freezing winter which 


was aS dangerous as the enemy. Kayforce 


Kayforce 25pdr and tractor at the Imjin River 


gradually became combat proficient, and 
supported the UN forces as they gradually 
pushed the Chinese back up the Korean 
peninsula towards the 38th parallel, which they 
reached in March 1951. The UN forces had 
overcome the shock of the massive Chinese 
intervention, and under the command of tough 
no-nonsense US General Matthew Ridgeway 
had become a first class fighting force. 


Realising that events were turning against 
them, the Chinese launched a massive counter 
attack to break the UN advance and turn the 
tide. The main blow fell in the Kap'yong area 
on April 22nd 1952, and soon the 27th (later 
the 28th) Commonwealth Brigade was fighting 


in close contact as the Chinese threatened to 


break the UN line. It was Kayforce’s finest hour 
as they fired thousands of rounds in a 
desperate defence. At last, the attack was 
contained and the line held. 


Attacks such as Kap’yong finally convinced 
both sides that it was time to start talking. 
Gradually the war moved into a bloody 
stalemate, with both sides well dug in. This 
static warfare placed a premium on artillery 
bombardment and small unit action, and 
Kayforce excelled in providing effective 
firepower for any task at any time. 


There is more to artillery support than loading 
the gun and pulling the trigger. When the 
regiment arrived at a location a survey team 
had to determine the exact geographic position 
of the guns and potential targets, taking into 
account such things as altitude differences and 
hills in the way. The exact target had to be 
defined, by observation or map reference. 
Forward observers could enhance accuracy 
by observing the rounds fall and advising 
adjustments. 


The flight of the shell could be affected by wind 
strength and direction, air temperature, 
atmospheric pressure, barrel wear and even 
the temperature of the metal of the gun. All 
these factors had to be carefully noted and 
taken into account. 


The guns needed continual maintenance, and 
a good transport system to keep them supplied 
with ammunition. An efficient communications 
network was essential to keep the guns, 
observers and commanders in touch. 


The precision required is easy to understand 
when you realise that the 25pdr guns could 
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THE BATTLE OF KAP’YONG 
ANZAC RELIVED 1951 


The folowing poem was written by Group Captain 
Bill Barnes (RNZAF) and delivered as part of the 
Memorial service at Kap’yong in 1998. It is based 
on the account of the battle by Captain Ralph Porter 
(Adjutant: 16 Field Regiment). 


Around Easter Nineteen Fifty-one 
Some Kiwis came to this place. 
They prepared to celebrate ANZAC Day 
With their Aussie and Pommie mates. 

The boys had made ready to hangi a pig 
They'd “acquired” from a man of the dirt, 
They'd saved up some Soju and beer for the “do”, 
And had even invited the Turks. 


They were keen Kiwi gunners of the new 16th Field 
Who'd been raised at the outbreak of war. 
They were all volunteers, but were new to this game 
A few had seen action before. 

Firing twenty-five pounders in Troops of 4 guns 
Directed from an old G.M.C. 

The Batt’ries were numbered in sequence, of course, 


One-six-one, One-six-two, One-six-three. 


Very new to this land, they'd been just three months 
Through Miryang Town from Pusan. 
They came through Taegu and old Naegon-ni 
To Yo’gu on the banks of the Han. 
They'd moved to line Utah - Two seven Brigade 
And were placed in support of the pack 
Of the Middlesex men and 3 R.A.R. 
With the Argylls and 2 Princess Pats. 


They also supported Korea's 6 Div - 
It pushed North of the parallel line. 
It was then that the Chinese offensive was launched 
On Twenty-two April, night time. 
The attack it was swift and came with surprise 
The Division was pressed and confused. 
The gunners then witnessed a frantic withdrawal 
And got one hour's notice to move. 


At four in the morning, the guns redeployed 
T’wards Kap’yong, and near Naech’on-ri. 
In action at eight, but by ten moved back up 
With the Middlesex for company. 

The Chinese again fell upon the Koreans 
And forced their withdrawal from the line. 
So by seven at night after H and I fire 


The guns made Naech’on in time. 


In the dark and confusion the survey was bad 
They could only fire targets observed. 
The regiment site to the rear of 3 R.A.R. 
Couldn't give them the help they deserved. 
The Chinese attack was switched once again 
And they outflanked the 3 R.A.R. location. 
They attempted to cut the Australian rear, 


And threaten the gun’s situation. 


One Twenty-three April as midnight rolled round 
The reconnaissance party moved on 
Back down the valley passed 1 Middlesex - 
A position quite near Kap’yong. 
At fifteen short minutes of Notice to Move 
The Regiment’s guns havoc played. 
One-six-three was covering the Aussies’ defence 


While the other two shielded Brigade. 


The comms with the C.O and Recce were lost, 
The Adjutant, fearing attack. 

Gave orders to move One-six-one and six-two 
and at Oh-three-one-five (0315) they made tracks. 
From the early wee hours of ANZAC Day’s eve 
16th Field took its Regiments grid, 

They delivered the power of Twenty-two tubes 
And 3 R.A.R.’s attackers undid. 


a) 


As the afternoon wore, 3 Battalion withdrew 
Through the lines of the 1st Middlesex. 
It took seven hours down ridge-line and vale 
In a tactical exit complex. 
The Chinese then hooked into 2 Princess Pats 


Whom the Regiment covered with fire. 


The DF’s were fired at the two-round SLOW rate 


Till the ammo was set to expire. 


All the while our truckies were steady at work, 
Rolling daily down dusty dirt roads, 
Eighty miles turn-around from the airhead at Seoul 

They brought up their dangerous loads. 
The signallers too had a difficult task 
Keeping comms over ether and line. 

But they ran out their wire and dodged 

small-arms fire 


And had not a comf’table time! 


Then late in the night, as the ANZAC moon rose, 
They over-ran 2 Princess Pats 
So a DF was fired on our Infantry, then 
The Canadians counter-attacked. 
Some Two Thousand Three-hundred rounds of H.E. 
We fired in under an hour : 
By now we were joined by the guns of the Yanks 
With some HEAVY Artillery power! 


The dawn of the 36th Sacred Day broke 

And blunted the Chinese attack, 
Until the Commonwealth brotherhood 
fighting machine 
As it had on the beach at ANZAC. 

It is true that the infantry held to the line 

Resisting the fiercest on-slaught 
But without the Ten-thousand rounds of the guns 


In one night they may have been caught. 


The valleys and hills of the lovely Kap’yong 
Once echoed with fear and dread. 
They were blossomed with bay’nets and 

ploughed by the guns 

and fed by the blood of the dead. 

But HERE was the stand where the 

sandline was drawn, 

When the UN resistance was set 

And we come here each year to remember our boys, 


Lest (that) we (ever) forget! 
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Kiwi gunners at forward 
observation post 


fire at targets up to 12 kilometres away, and 
have to land the shells within perhaps 100 
metres of friendly troops. There was no margin 
for error. 


The following excerpts taken from letters 
written home in 1951 from Korea by John 
Christopher of 162 Bty give an insight into the 
gunner’s war. 


‘13 May 51 Last night a dozen or so of the - 


chaps in our Battery were invited along to the 
Turks’ camp. | didn't go but | believe it was a 
real slap up affair. More food and grog than 
any of them could manage and each returned 
with a neat little package of real Turkish Delight. 
Of course none of our chaps could speak 
Turkish and very few of them could speak 
English but after the first few drinks or so this 
didn't seem to matter.’ 


‘6 June 51 | am camped on top of a hill just 
257m high over looking the Imjin River with a 
good view into North Korea. There are just four 
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New Zealanders, forward observation officer, 
wireless operator, line signaller and me as a 
hanger on, with an infantry company from the 
King’s Own Scottish Borderers. | was amazed 
at the thoroughness of the preparations that 
were made for crossing the river of which we 
had a grandstand view. The actual crossing 
was postponed two days on account of heavy 
rain which flooded the river and gave us a 
ducking or two, perched as we were on the 
side of a hill, and with only pup tents for 
protection. The Canadians made the crossing 
this morning at daybreak. All day yesterday 
there were spotting aircraft observing two hills 
which were to be taken and which were also 
under observation from our own and other hills 
on our side of the river. 


‘During the afternoon four American Shooting 
Star jet aircraft beat the place up with napalm 
bombs and rockets, then four bombers 
dropped heavier bombs. Further along the 
river Our guns opened up with shells and a 
smoke screen as a blind to try to put the enemy 
off the scent. During the night Centurion Tanks 
and three inch mortars were brought into 
position in case they were needed. At 
daybreak this morning the fun started. 


‘Once again our guns opened up at least two 
miles from the stretch where the actual crossing 
was to take place and a platoon of the infantry 
we were with, having spent the night by the 
river bank, opened up with small arms fire and 
machine guns, still only as a blind. 


‘We couldn’t actually see the Canadians 
making the crossing as this section of river was 
obscured by a bluff but the next thing we knew 
they had slipped across unobserved, in boats 


and were firmly entrenched on both hills. In 
no time they had a bridge across and although 
they have been under fire from small arms and 
mortars, they show no sign of having to give 
up the position.’ 


As the war dragged on, Kayforce settled in for 
the long haul. Men's tours of duty came to an 
end, and they were replaced with fresh drafts 
of volunteers from New Zealand. It became 
harder to find replacements as the stalemate 


meant that the war was not in the forefront of 


Courtesy of the lan Mackley Collection 
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the public’s mind back home. The Korean War 
also sparked an economic boom which made 
jobs easier to get and service in Korea less 
attractive. 


In Korea, the Kiwis became accustomed to the 
climate. The biting cold of winter and the risk 


“ ..MANY A GHINAMAN HAD 


A DEAD HEAT OR PHOTO 
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FINISH WITH A 
POUNDER KIwi 
SOMETIMES THE CHINAMAN 
WON AND SOMETIMES HE 


ONLY CAME SECOND” 


of frostbite and trenchfoot gave way to extreme 
heat in the summer, when diseases were rife. 
But through it all, the Kiwis distinguished 
themselves as effective and versatile soldiers. 
The static phases of the war meant that quite 
elaborate positions could be created. 


Conditions at the front were cold and spartan 


The Kiwis had little contact with Korean society, 
as most civilians were away from the war zone. 
For recreation there were movies and live 
shows, and many men were able to have leave 
in Japan, which they found an absolute 
contrast to the spartan conditions of the front 
line. 


Newly commissioned, 2nd Lieutenant Val McKay was soon at the front line... 


“A few days after arriving a number of our draft were flown to Kimpo airfield near Seoul where, together with a 
fellow signals officer I was met and taken by jeep up to the Headquarters of the Commonwealth signal Regiment 
which was located near the Divisional HQ, just south of the Imjin River. Here we were interviewed by the Commander 


Royal Signals and met other British officers. 


My first posting was to G Troop Royal NZ Signals which provided wireless communications for 16 Field Regiment 
RNZA. The front-line had been relatively static since 1952 but the Divisional artillery played a key role in suppressing 
enemy fire and countering their attacks. Clearly the Commonwealth Division's extremely effective communications 


network provided many advantages. 


From G Troop I was transferred to the HQ of the Signal Regiment where I took up the duties of Security and 
Regimental Lines Officer. These included the allocation of radio frequencies, call signs and codes and dealing with 
breaches of signal security. I was also required to record the routings of the thousands of kilometres of telephone 
cables that signal men (mainly from C Troop RNZ Signals) had laid - and continued to lay - throughout the 


Divisional area. 


Transmitting orders - among the duties undertaken by the 
Signal Regiment in which Val McKay served 


My final posting was as OC H Troop Royal NZ Signals which provided the Commander Royal Artillery’s (CRA) 
Command Radio Net and also the telephone services within the Headquarters. Another vital service the troop 
provided was battery charging for all the static and mobile radios used by HQRA. Unfortunately battery charging 


engines were noisy and needed to run almost continuously so siting them was never easy. 


Korea is a land of climatic extremes - winter temperatures down to minus 25 degrees Celsius with rock hard ground 
and frozen rivers - and summer temperatures into the 30’s Celsius with drenching rain. Korea is also mountainous 


and clearly not made for fighting, but service there was a great experience.” 
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New Zealanders participation was not just 
confined to artillery. Transport was vital, and 
the Kiwi 10 Company performed superbly in 
this role. Mechanics and technicians were 
indispensable to a mechanised army, and 
signallers were crucial in keeping the complex 
machinery of war connected. Field engineers 
had a major role in preparing positions and 
clearing mines. Many of these jobs were dirty 
and dangerous, and lacked the glamour of the 
guns. Yet without these unsung heroes, not a 
round could have been fired, or a yard of 
territory gained and held. 


Courtesy of the lan Mackley Collection _ 


Gerry Grieve was a ‘sapper’ (engineer) during 
the Korean War. He related some of his 
experiences in an article for K Force 
Despatches, the journal of the NZKVA. 


‘My introduction to enemy fire was by way of 
Chinese Mortars - run, dive for cover - run, dive 
for cover - run, etc., etc. 


‘| can’t recall the area by name - in between 
355 and the Hook. | also got to carry my first 
wounded (Australian) out from there. | thought 
of Rotorua when | was looking at him; he'd been 
given a cigarette and he had so many holes in 


Repairs and maintainence were ongoing tasks 


“THE ROGKY ROAD” 


Dedicated to our equally “sticky fingered” mates 
of the Royal New Zealand Army Service Corps. 


Most drivers take it easy, 
And never try to fly, 
But those *?##* Kiwi drivers, 


Can't understand just why. 


An Aussie truck will take you, 
Along the smoothest track, 
But a Kiwi likes to mangle, 


Everything that’s “in the back”. 


They know no traffic signals, 
And to them, no traffic yields, 
They never travel on the roads, 


They like the paddy fields. 


It’s up and down and round about, 
As if it was quite lawful, 

And what happens to their cargo 
Is something */#?*#? awful. 


Whenever we went on a stunt, 
First Batt’s only survivors, 
Were the blokes, who, by an act of God, 


Didn't strike Kiwi drivers. 


Although they bruised the lot of us, 
And made us sick and sorry, 

When we go to Heaven, we want to go, 
In the back of a Kiwi lorry. 


By Pte (Banjo) Peterson 1 RAR 


This poem was cut from a newspaper in 1953 by 
Les Cameron and sent home to his wife. 


him that little wisps of smoke were coming out 
of the holes. Needless to say, unfortunately 
he died. 


‘We operated mainly on Hill 355 building 
bunkers on the Anti tank area. On one 
occasion we had some 300 rounds of Chinese 
fire, mortars, in half an hour - that total was 
estimated by the Australians. One hell of a 
job keeping the Korean Service Corps on the 
job - they were not impressed. They didn't 
have flak jackets or steel helmets and the trip 
down the “Bowling Alley” to get there, really 
made our day. 


‘Hill 355 was just about a full time job for the 
Sappers, what with minefields, roading and 
trenches. Minefields were almost a fulltime 
commitment both in and out of the line. After 
the ceasefire | had the task of breaching the 
minefields through to the Chinese - they had 
refused to help in any way. 


‘The Hook: our main task on there was 
tunnelling; flak jackets were a must; the Chows 
never let up. 


‘Apart from 355 and The Hook we operated 
quarries, built flying foxes over the Imjin to ferry 
out wounded, roading with heaps for KSC, 


Kiwi transport in action 
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organised the Water Point, lifted booby trapped 
areas on the Lozenge in the rear area not far 
from the Ship Inn. 


‘We were never really short of work and we 
drunk our share of booze when we were out of 
line - | won't go into details as to how we got it.’ 


Kiwis also served with other Commonwealth 
forces on land, sea and air. New Zealand 
soldiers manned tanks for the British and 
fought in the Australian infantry. 


In July 1951 the three Commonwealth brigades 
were brought together to form the ist 
Commonwealth Division, and most of Kayforce 
served under this formation until the end of the 
war. In the month of October 1951 16 Field 
Regiment fired 72,000 rounds, its highest 
monthly total. Clearly a strategic stalemate did 
not lessen the constant workload for the troops 
on the ground. As Chinese firepower 
improved, casualties mounted. November 
1951 saw the highest monthly number of 
Kayforce fatalities (7) and the highest number 
of rounds fired in a 24 hour period (10,387). A 
newspaper article of the time gives the flavour: 


Warm work on the gunline 


‘NZ Army Information Service November 20 
198 1: 


‘Enemy pressure on the 1 Commonwealth 
Division is easing today after three days of 
almost incessant Chinese infantry attacks 
which took the lives of two New Zealanders 
and wounded five others. Another K-Force 
soldier has been posted missing. 


‘The enemy attacks were aimed at seizing 
strategically important hilltop positions. the 
initial Chinese onslaught, after a half hour 
softening up by enemy artillery, was against a 
narrow crest held by men of the King’s 
Shropshire Light Infantry. With them as forward 
artillery observation officer was Captain H J 
McLean of Napier. 


‘Before the enemy assault about 200 shells 
landed on the hilltop about 75 yds long and 
between 20 and 30 yds wide. 


‘During the bombardment Gunner A Bailey was 
killed and Captain McLean slightly wounded. 
Heavy casualties were inflicted among the 
Shropshires. 
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‘Signal, Unclass.’ 


‘From PRO NZ Kayforce ... 17 Mar 1952: 


Gunner Patrick Bowie of Morrinsville, a New 
Zealander with an Irish born mother was a 
member of the gun crew which fired the NZ 
Regiment’s three hundred thousandth round 
on St. Patrick's Day. Appropriately enough 
the round was fired by the No 1 Gun of Able 
Troop, 161 Bty, in the course of a Bunker 
Busting task. Neither this, nor the presence 
of a part Irishman in the crew was arranged. 
It was a glorious spring like day, with the 
temperature in RHQ’s area touching 97 
degrees in the sun and 72 degrees in the shade 
and although it was late afternoon when the 
shell was fired, the crew of Able 1 were in their 


shirt sleeves. 


On St Patrick’s Day a year before the Regiment 
was shivering in full winter equipment. It then 
had some ten thousand rounds to its credit 


after only eight weeks in action.’ 


Courtesy of the lan Mackley Collection 


The spoils of war 
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‘While Captain McLean crawled through a 
series of connecting trenches to the infantry 
command post to obtain assistance, Gnr GN 
Garland of Cambridge, the radio operator, 
remained at his post passing fire orders back 
to the divisionalised artillery. Two direct hits 
bottled up the command post dugout as soon 
as Capt McLean entered, and when he and 
the remainder of the occupants emerged it was 
to find the Chinese in complete possession of 
the hilltop. They were taken prisoner by the 
enemy and were motioned down the hill 
towards enemy territory. 


‘There was no one in sight when they reached 
the bottom so they warily skirted the hill and 
made for a friendly infantry position, regaining 
the United Nations lines without difficulty. The 
Shropshire’s feature was retaken from the 
Chinese the next day. 


‘There was no trace of Gnr Garland and Capt 
McLean said he believed his radio officer was 
taken prisoner. 


‘The following night Chinese infantry again 
attacked the hill in strength after it had been 
pounded by artillery and mortar fire. There 
were heavy casualties among the infantry, and 
Gnr J M C Scahill of Henderson, who was a 
member of the artillery observation party, was 
killed instantly. 


‘The forward artillery observation officer, Lieut 
AW Davey of Dannevirke, rose from his dugout 
after one bombardment to find Chinese infantry 
within five yards of him. Before he could draw 
his pistol he was shot in the left arm by a sub- 
machinegun, the impact making him lose his 
feet and fall down the hill. He returned and 
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finished up entangled in the barbed wire 
defences halfway down the hill. By the time 
he extracted himself he was confused about 
his whereabouts. Instead of heading back up 
the hill he crawled down the slope ... towards 
enemy territory. As he reached the bottom the 
whole divisional artillery opened up with 
defensive fire at the area into which he had 
crawled. Lieut Davey found a hole and 
sheltered there throughout the bombardment 
until the following morning when he was 
sighted and rescued by troops on the ridge 
above. He was evacuated to hospital 
immediately. Wounded in the same en- 
gagement was Gnr W H Deakin who was on 
the hill with the O P party for the second night 
in succession when it was attacked, he was 
evacuated with wounds in the back and legs. 


‘The new casualties ended a ten day break 
during which Kayforce’s 16 Field Regiment 
suffered no battle casualties. The 25 pounders 
of the regiment were firing almost ceaselessly 
during the enemy attacks. They battered 
suspected enemy artillery and mortar 


16 Field Regiment parades just after the ceasefire. 1953 


positions, enemy infantry and many other 
targets uncovered by NZ forward artillery 
observation officers with the Commonwealth 
infantry. 


After one continuous night's shelling by the 
regiment and other guns of the division, an 
estimated 500 Chinese dead were sighted in 
one small valley leading to the hilltop features 
which were the enemy objectives.’ 


As the armistice drew nearer, the Chinese 
mounted a series of assaults to improve their 
positions, but they were rebuffed each time, 
with enormous casualties. Finally, at 10pm on 
July 27th 1953, the guns fell silent as the 
armistice came into effect. 


Although this was the end of combat for 
Kayforce, their role in Korea was not finished. 
They stayed on after the war to ensure that the 
uneasy truce was kept. Gradually the numbers 
involved became less and less until at last the 
final elements of Kayforce left the Korean 
peninsula in July 1957. It was a job well done. 
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25 North Korea invades South 


Korea 


UN calls for cessation of 
hostilities and a North Korean 
withdrawal to the 38th parallel 

27 UN calls for member nations 
to support South Korea 

29 Prime Minister Sid Holland 
announces that New Zealand 
will provide naval assistance 
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13 Regiment moves to the front 
(Miryang) 
1st combat fatalities sustained 

21 Regiment joins 27th British 
Commonwealth Brigade 

24 1st rounds fired in action 


2 1st New Zealanders in action (3 midshipmen 1 Pukakiand Tutira arrive in Japan. 
on board HMS Jamaica, which took part in 


Patrolling commences next day 


the only engagement with the North Korean 5 Recruiting closes. 5982 volunteers 


Navy of the war) 


have enlisted 


3 HMNZS Pukaki and Tutira depart Auckland 29 Successful recruits start reporting 
26 Holland announces to Parliament that New to camp 


Zealand will supply a ground force of about 


1000 men 


28 3074 volunteers sign up in the first 24 hours 


8 HMNZS Hawea departs Auckland to 
relieve Tutira 

12 Patrolling on foot commences 
Operations in support of UN offensive 
to ‘Line Kansas’ north of the 38th 
parallel 
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Leading Seaman Marchioni killed 
in raiding party, the only RNZN 
combat fatality of the war 
Kayforce Expansion of draft (579 
men) leaves Wellington on board 
the Wahine 

Wahine runs aground on Masela 
Island off Indonesia 

Troops taken to Darwin, and flown 
to Japan 


1 


2 ‘Operation Commando’ a limited 
offensive to improve the defence 
line, commences. 37000 rounds 
fired by the Kiwis in support of 
the attacks 


10 HMNZS Taupo arrives to relieve 


Rotoiti 

Kiwis fire 72000 rounds for 
month - highest total for any 
month of the war 
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4 Kiwis come under artillery bombardment - 
a foretaste of much improved Chinese 
firepower 

17 Gnr G Garland taken prisoner, the only 
Kayforce member to be held as a POW by 
the Chinese 
Regiment fires 10,387 rounds in a 24 hour 
period - the highest total of the war 
7 fatalities among Kayforce - the highest for 
any month of the war 


5 Intensive Chinese assault on 18 Rotoiti Collides with Dutch 1st New Zealand concert party 


Commonwealth positions - beaten 
off with concentrated artillery fire 


destroyer Piet Hein in fog 


Further replacement drafts start 
arriving 
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17 3 men killed when faulty shell 
explodes - the worst day for 
Kayforce casualties 


MB 
30 Regiment comes under 
command of US 2nd Division 
when the Commonwealth 
Division goes into reserve 
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led by Oswald Cheeseman 
tours Korea for 6 weeks 


«tl ! 

Series of Chinese attacks on the 
US/Commonwealth positions 
17 Kiwis fire 6000 rounds in defence 
against heavy Chinese attacks 


NU 44 il 
13 ‘Kayforce’ established, Brigadier 4 Basic training completed, recruits 25 Ganges departs for Korea with 12 Ormonde departs from Wellington 


R.S Park in command to start arriving at Waiouru for equipment and supplies for Korea with the main body of 
specialist training and integration including 345 vehicles, 34 25pdr Kayforce 
as the 16 Field Regiment guns, 62 trailers, 31 Ormonde arrives in Pusan 
11 HMNZS Rotoiti arrives in Japan 300 tons of stores and 170 tons 
to relieve Pukaki of ammunition 
Vidi VLA N 
Fifty days ‘in the line’ since February, 18 Hawea makes first naval 11 Rotoiti lands 1st raiding party 
16,000 rounds fired bombardment of enemy targets behind enemy lines 
22 Chinese commence offensive 29 After time in reserve, 16 Field 
operations down Kap'yong valley, Regiment redeploys to near the NZ frigates in operations up the 
Kiwis forced to withdraw Imjin River Han River 


22-26 Battle for Kap’yong. 
Commonwealth forces hold the line in 
the face of intensive Chinese assaults 


7 Regiment takes part in 101 gun salute to mark 
the death of King George VI 

20 Taupo comes under fire whilst engaging enemy 
sampans 
Rotoiti engages shore batteries and comes 
under fire in a separate incident 

21 South Korean Presidential citation awarded 
to 16 Field Regiment for the Kap’yong action 
Rotoiti arrives for 2nd tour, relieving Hawea 
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15 Rotoiti gives gunfire 22 Chinese mount another major 26 Round No. 500,000 fired by 
support to guerilla raid into assault - also unsuccessful the Kiwi Regiment 
North Korea 

Hawea relieves Taupo 
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HMNZS Kaniere relieves 8 Hawea target of 140 25 750,000th round fired Hawea does last combat patrol, and carries 

Rotoiti rounds from enemy shore by 16 Field Regiment out the last of 43 separate bombardments 
batteries whilst engaging 24-27 Repeated Chinese attacks, Kiwis fire 
in naval bombardment 5700 rounds on the night of the 25th to 


support defences 
27 Armistice comes into effect at 2200 hours 
The shooting war over, Kayforce takes up 


a peacekeeping role in Korea 
p ping 31 


POSTSCRIPT 


When the men of Kayforce and the RNZN came home, it was to a country that had little idea of their contribution. 
Not for them the victory parades and the thanks of a grateful nation. The perception that Korea had been 
something of a sideshow to the sweep of world events meant that the Korean War was termed by many “the 
forgotten war”. 


Yet the Korean War was marked by combat as harsh and bloody as that of any other conflict. On the wider 
scale, it marked the birth of the United Nations as a meaningful concept, and demonstrated the resolve of the 
free world to stand up to armed aggression. The price was paid in blood. 33 New Zealanders died on active 
service during the Korean War, and others became casualties in training at home or during service postwar. 


Throughout the conflict the New Zealanders on land and at sea acquitted themselves in the field of battle with 
pride and in the finest traditions of their country. The friendships and professional bonds forged under fire 
stood New Zealand in good stead both during and after the war. The spirit of ANZAC, and of standing united 
with ones allies, were key factors in the UN success in Korea. 


Fifty years on, the South Koreans have not forgotten the help that New Zealand gave them in their hour of 
need. The success of South Korea today is a testimony to the worth of the conflict. The NZKVA have a visits 
programme to Korea and a range of cultural and educational exchanges. The veterans marvel at both the 
great progress that South Korea has made, and the respect which they are always shown. 


Now, fifty years on, it is time for all New Zealanders to remember with pride and gratitude the contribution that 
their countrymen made during that conflict in another time and another land. Freedom is not free. We 
remember them. 


“IT WAS VERY EASY TO START A WAR IN KOREA. 


IT WAS NOT SO EASY TO STOP IT.” 
Soviet Leader N.S. Khrushchev 


‘ourtesy of the lan Mackley Collection 


Kayforce soldiers - and 
the ones they left behind 
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“...0UR MEN CARRIED 
OUT THE HIGHEST 
TRADITIONS OF THE 


NEW ZEALAND_ARMED 


SERVICES AND WE 
RECORD OUR DEBT TO 
THOSE WHO WENT TO 
FIGHT IN THAT WAR FOR 

THE PROTECTION OF THE 
IDEALS OF THE UNITED 
NATIONS, FOR WHICH 
WE. STAND FIRM...”’ 


Frank Gotz MP, speaking in Parliament, 
August 1953 


KOREA VETERANS 
50" ANNIVERSARY COMMEMORATION 


CEREMONY 


BURNHAM MILITARY CAMP 


29 AUGUST 2000 


KOREA VETERANS 50"! ANNIVERSARY PROGRAMME 


Time 


1300-1350 hrs 


1350 hrs 


1400 hrs 


Activity 


Veterans arrive at Burnham Camp. Car 
Parking available in camp outside the 
Warrant Officers and Sergeants Mess. Buses 
to park on grass strip outside Memorial 
Gates. 


Veterans, NZ Army Band, Friends, etc. 
Assemble outside Burnham Memorial Gates. 


10 Seats reserved for Rannerdale War Vets. 


VIP’s arrive (each announced on arrival): 

= Deputy Chief of General Staff. 

=» Honourable Doug Kidd, MP. 

» Korean Ambassador to NZ. 

=» Hon Clayton Cosgrove (Prime Minister’s 
representative). 

Prayer by Chaplain Subritzky. 

Parade brought to attention by the RSM. 

Ode to the Fallen. 

Wreath Laying Ceremony: 

» Wreath laid by President Korea Veterans 
Association. 

» Army Wreath laid by Chief of General 
Staff. 

« Wreath laid by Korean Ambassador. 

« Wreath laid by Prime Minister’s 
representative. 

Chaplain Blesses the Wreaths. 

Cenotaph Guard Present Arms. 

Last Post played by the Bugler. 

30 seconds Silence. 

Reveille. 


Time 


1420 hrs 


1430 hrs 


1440 hrs 


1510 hrs 


1800 hrs: 


Activity 


Korea Veterans who are able to march form 
up in three ranks under RSM. 


Korea Veterans March to C Block (3 RTU) 
Parade Ground lead by the NZ Army Band. 


Korea Veterans 50th Anniversary Parade: 


=~ ~=March on with NZ Army Band. 


« Halt in front of Dais. 

«= Left Turn, Open Order March, Right 
Dress. 

» VIP's arrive. 

» Parade Commander Salutes. 

» Parade Commander invites VIP’s to 
inspect the Parade. 

» Parade Stand at Ease, Stand Easy. 

» VIP Speeches. 

« Parade Commander Dismisses the 
Parade. VIP’s and veterans take seats. 

= Special event. 

« Musical Marching Display by the NZ Army 
Band. 


Move to the Warrant Officers and Sergeants 
Mess for Afternoon Tea. 


Buses return to Christchurch / Ashburton. 


